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I HAVE been asked to write a short article for this 
paper on the ** Social Problem," which is engaging 
so much attention at present, and especially to deal with 
that aspect of it which concerns destitute children. I 
need not repeat, what is now well known to every intel- 
ligent person, that we have a vast residuum of poor 
degraded people in all our large towns, and especially in 
the metropolis. The question of the day is, how to lift 
up this mass to a higher level of Hfe and to remove a 
great national danger? But first let me say a few words 
as to the causes of this great evil. These are manifold, 
but a few stand out with great distinctness, among which 
I note — (first) Heredity, by which I mean the transmission 
from degraded parents to their offspring of the bad features 
of their character. Probably three-fourths of our wretched 
residuum have a long ancestry as miserable and degraded 
as themselves. If any one could trace their genealogy, it 
would present a repetition of idleness, thriftlessness, and 
vice for centuries back. The neglected children of the 
slums, by a law of nature, reproduce their parents' type. 
They are brought up in a moral stye, if I may use the 
expression; they see nothing in childhood but a low 
animal form of fife, and unless rescued by some powerful 
influence from without, they Uve as their parents lived, 
and beget another generation of the same low type. 
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Secondly. I would put the excessive fecundity of this 
reckless class of the population. They are restrained by 
none of the prudential maxims that affect the respectable 
and self-reliant classes of society. Instead of deferring 
marriage until there is a prospect of making a happy 
home, they form alliances almost before they become 
adults, and have immense numbers of sickly stunted 
children, a great portion of whom die in early childhood. 
The Eegistrar-General's Eetum shows a birthrate of 36 
per 1000 in Whitechapel as against 24 per 1000 in 
Hampstead. This excessive increase of numbers produces 
a constant over-supply of casual labour and a reduction 
of wages to the lowest minimum on which people can 
exist; indeed, were it not for profuse private charity and 
the Poor Law combined, a great proportion of this helpless 
class would die of hunger. 

Thirdly. — The people of whom I write are usually 
ignorant of all useful trades or handicrafts. They were 
turned out to earn their Uving on the streets by their 
parents, and never had a chance of learning a trade. 
They have to Hve by the odd jobs of a great city or the 
poor unskilled labour of the docks. There is a chronic 
over-supply of this labour in all our towns, but especially 
in the metropolis, and the depression of trade in recent 
years has greatly aggravated this difficulty. I do not 
think I am overstating the case when I say that two 
or three milUons of the population of Great Britain 
(including famihes) do not obtain work for more than 
three days in the week or earn an average of more than 
12s to 15s per week. They are, in fact, in a condition of 
semi-starvation, and yet they multiply far faster than the 
classes who live in affluence ! It is this that makes the 
problem well nigh insoluble. 

Fourthly.— We cannot omit the excessive intemperance 
of this class of the population as a main contributory 
cause of their continuance in a state of helpless poverty. 

The total amount spent upon intoxicating drink in the 
United Kingdom is now 126 milKons per annum. High 
authorities put 80 roillions as the expenditure of the 
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** working classes," whose aggregate income is variously 
estimated at from 450 to 550 millions. Take 500 millions 
as a medimn estimate, and 80 millions amount to 16 per 
cent of their entire income. 

But a large portion of the working classes are abstainers, 
and a still larger portion moderate consumers of alcohol, 
and it is thus probable that the degraded section spend 
25 or 30 per cent of their earnings upon drink — ^in fact, 
they spend everything they have except what just keeps 
body and soul together. Any increase of earnings while 
their habits continue the same only involves more drunken- 
ness, as I have seen myself in cases innumerable. 

Fifthly. — I would add that there is a continual down 
draught into this squalid mass from the classes above. 
There are in all sections of society many ** prodigals," 
many sons who still waste their substance in riotous 
living and end by feeding upon " husks." Looking back 
on my early life, I can recall many who started with fair 
prospects, but fell through drink, gambhng, and the Hke, 
and at last disappeared beneath the surface of society. 
Then how many respectable young women are led astray 
and end by hiding their shame in the dark alleys of our 
cities I Count up all these cases, and they amount to a 
vast multitude. The final result is an accumulation of 
what may be called moral sewage y which festers in the 
midst of our civilisation, pollutes our social life, and 
endangers the State. 

The question is how to remedy it? 

I will say briefly, after much experience among this 
class, that the causes being moral rather than material, 
so must the remedies ba. No lasting and permanent 
improvement of their social condition can take place 
without giving "backbone" to their characters. 

The idle, the vicious, and the drunkard must be first 
reformed and then raised socially. None but those who 
have had much experience can believe how often outward 
misery is occasioned by inward evil. I have found in 
cases innumerable that failure follows all attempts to 
raise the destitute until a change of character takes place. 
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Of course it would not be true to say that all poverty 
springs from vice ; many most worthy people suffer from 
hard times and from the faults of others, but, speaking 
broadly of the chronic pauperism in our great towns, I 
assert that moral is more necessary than material reform. 

For this reason I put the work of reUgion first. A vast 
amount of good is being constantly done by the self- 
denying efforts of thousands of pious labourers among the 
poor. Very many are being ** dug out," so to speak, from 
the corrupt mass. The process of reclaiming probably 
about balances the process of degrading. On the whole 
I should hope that some balance remains to the good, 
and that some progress is being made in civilising and 
Christianising the *' lapsed masses.'* But nothing is 
more obvious than that the work of recovery is far more 
successful among the young than the old. 

I am increasingly led to the beUef that ** saving the 
children" should be the motto of philanthropists. After 
maturity, habits become almost invincible. Few middle- 
aged drunkards or wastrels are thoroughly reclaimed. 
Our hope lies with the young, and I rejoice that all the 
churches are doing so much among that class especially 
in the matter of temperance. The youthful army of 
abstainers surely points to a more temperate nation in 
the next generation. Then the gradual development of 
national education should slowly rid our country of the 
grossly ignorant and animalised class that has long been 
our disgrace. 

We are still behind other nations in this respect, but 
are fast making up leeway. Had we possessed fifty years 
ago such an admirable system of education as we now 
have, we should not be deploring to-day the horrible 
condition of our slums. But I wish to see our system of 
education made more practically serviceable for the uses 
of life. The children of our destitute classes have no 
chance of learning a handicraft. On leaving school they 
are cast upon the streets by their unworthy parents, and 
soon lose most of what they have learned, and gain 
instead a proficiency in vice and low cunning. The period 



from 13 to 16 is so spent by a large portion of the children 
of the metropolis as to make it certain that they will swell 
the army of paupers and criminals, and this is the point 
where I think the State should intervene to save these 
unfortunate children from the curse of parental neglect. 

I would recommend that the State should provide a 
system of simple industrial training in night schools for 
such children, up to the age of sixteen, and make 
attendance compulsory, unless where they are in regular 
employment. 

I wish to see the masses of street children all getting 
the benefit of that excellent industrial training, which is 
already bestowed upon the juvenile offenders conmaitted 
to our reformatories, and on the pauper children of our 
best district schools. It would make a marvellous difference 
in the future prospects of these poor children. Boys 
delight in handicrafts, they love to work with tools ; when 
•once accustomed to it they regard it as a recreation. The 
habits of industry and skill thus acquired usually last for 
Hfe. Boys so trained will not be content in after Hfe with 
the miserable, hopeless career of the casual labourer. 
They will either push their way into the ranks of the 
skilled artisans of this country, or emigrate to the colonies, 
where any man who can use his hands is sure to find a 
livelihood. 

In the same way the girls when trained to domestic 
work are fitted to form useful wives for these men, and 
have the avenue of domestic service always open to them. 
It is melancholy to see in London at the present time 
thousands of poor needlewomen stitching themselves to 
death for 5s or 6s a week, while trained domestic servants 
can scarcely be found, though wages are £20 to £25 a year 
in London, with food and lodging, and double that in 
most of the colonies. 

Half the poverty in this country arises from the people 
not being taught in youth the kind of knowledge which is 
necessary to gain them a Uving in later life. 

This little island is about the most densely peopled 
country in the world. We have 450 people to the square 
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mile in England and Wales, and a vast colonial empire 
sixty times the size of Great Britain, where the population 
is on the average one or two to the square inile. It is 
melancholy to think that the poorest part of our population 
is so badly trained that they cannot avail themselves of 
this splendid opening, and if sent out by charity, are of no 
use when they arrive. The helpless pauper training of 
our slums brands them for hfe, and makes them a nuisance 
wherever they go, and unless we make a supreme effort 
to break this hereditary entail of squaUd vice, it will go 
on perpetually reproducing itself. It is therefore to the 
State that I look to aid us in our efforts to save the young, 
by liberating their unused hand power,, as we are now 
liberating their unused brain power. 

It is a blessed and truly noble work to engage in. It 
is a practical recognition of the Bible doctrine — : 

" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." 
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